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Asovu Taxes, Travels of, 96. 

Adams, (Amer. Pres.) 224, 225, 227. 

Adrian, (St.) miracle at the tomb of, 100. 

Affection, natural, strength of, in the winged 
tribe, 420—exertions made by them in 
feeding their young, 421. 

Afoura, granite Trent at, 148. 

Africa. See Clapperton, and Lander. 

Air, discovery of the gravity of, 336. 

Alfred, (King) question of his having taken 
a general survey of England, 54. 

Allen, (Dr.) youthful anecdote by, of Dr. J. 
Parr, 259. 

America, effect on Europe of the discovery 
of; 478. 

Anastasius of Mr. T. Hope, 77. 

Anselm, (Archbishop) remonstrance ° of, 
against severe discipline in schools, 101. 

Antiquary, character of, lauded, 360. 

Ant-bills, African, their immense height, 161. 

Archimedes, his discoveries in mechanical 
philosophy, 432. 

Assoula and Assulah, walled towns of 

« Africa, 149. 

Australian colonies. 
Settlement. 

Authors, character of those of the present 
day, 498. 


See Swan River New 


Badcock, (Mr.) writer of the Bampton lec- 
tures, 271. 

Badagry, African town, 145. 

Bamborough Castle, the most useful and 
munificent of all our eleemosynary insti- 
tutions, 399. 

Bampton lectures of Dr. White, account of 
the, 271. 

Bank of England, delusion respecting the 
powers and functions of the directors, 469 
— if the notes of, were all withdrawn, it 
would ae | have no permanent effect 
on the price of commodities, 470, 

Banks, (Sir Jos.) 175. 

Barnes, (Rich., Bp.) account of, 377. 

Barrington, (Bishop) 405, 


Beaumont, (Lewis, Bp.) character of, 370 
371. 

Beke, (Antony, Bp.) account and character 
of, ° 

Belgium, newly erected kingdom of, 489. 

Bell, (Rev. Andrew) Elements of Tuition, 99. 

Benin, 178. 

Bello, (Sultan) 163, 165, 166, 169—trans- 
lation of two excellent letters from, to 
Capt. Clapperton, 521. 

Bennet, (Dr., Bp. of Cloyne) 256—school- 
fellow and friend of Dr. S. Parr, 259— 
deemed Parr no politician, 300. 

Bentley, (Richard) spirited sketch of, 284. 

Bernoulli, (John) 442. 

Birds, pleasures derivable from, 418. 

Birmingham, dinner at, in commemoration 
of the taking of the Bastile, 2890—second 
dinner prevented by the forcible appeal 
of Dr. Parr, in a printed address to the 
dissenters of that town, ibid. 

Blake versus Leigh, 189. 

Black-book, or Vetus Codex, 61. 

Bonon, university of, 7, 9. 

Botany, how it ought to be studied, 409. 

Boussa, where Mungo Park died, how situ- 
ate, 157. 

Boy of Bilson, imposture of, detected, 383. 

Brabant, (John) tradition respecting, 389. 

Brussels, number of books printed at, 5— 
number of English, and cheapness of 
living there, 6. 

Buck, (Sir Will.) 128, note. 

Burke, (Edm.) 300, 485, 507. 

Bury, (Rich., Bp.) account of, 371. 

Butler, (Bishop) Dr. Parr an imitator of, 
292—his character and talents, 402—that 
he died in the communion of the church 
of Rome proved to be slanderous, 405. 

Butler, (Dr.) preaches Dr. Parr’s funeral 
sermon, 298. 

Butler versus Freeman, 189. 


Canada, evils arising from its house of as- 


Cc d African race of, 174, 





Barrow, (Dr. Isaac) study of, rece 
to yaung theologists, 289. 
Bathurst, (Lord) 166. 
Bauza, African town, supposed unhealthy, 
145. 
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sembly, 342, 344, 


Canning, (Stratford) 235, 236. 
Cape of Good Hope, grant of a represerita. 
tive government to, indiscreet, 342. 
Capo d’Istrias, 5, 
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Chancellor, 
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Chancellor, salary and functions of, in the 
early periods of our history, 48, 49. | 

Chancery, court of, what originally, 48— | 
hand-writing and arrangement of the old | 
rolls of, 51—jurisdiction of, depriving a 
father of the custody of his children, 183 
— instances of the first exercise of this 
jurisdiction in the early part of the last | 
century, 188—instances of its exercise by | 
lord Hardwicke, 189—by lord Thurlow, 
190—acted upon by the lords commis- 
sioners of the great seal, judges Ayre, 
Asbhurst, and Wilson, 191—by lord rs. 
kine, 193—by lord Eldon, ibid. 194—- 
by the House of Lords, 197—reasonings 
showing the jurisdiction to be now esta- | 
blished, ibid. 198, 199—question of the | 
propriety and policy of admitting such | 
jurisdiction argued, 200—jurispradence 
of the Romans favourable to the prin-| 
ciple, 202—sentiments of Arehdeacon 
Paley, 203—of Locke, ibid.—objection, 
that it invades the sacred relations of pri- 
vate life, answered, 205—argument, from 
the unfitness of judges to superintend the 
education of infants, shown to be invalid, 
207—-211—weakness of the plea, that 
the jurisdiction may be made the instru- 
ment of private revenge, 212—limited 
nature of the jurisdiction no sufficient ob- 
jection against it, 213—the extension of 
it desirable, but not practicable, ihid,.— 
benefits accruing from it to society, 214. 

Charlemagne, (Emp.) skull exhibited as 









































is, 6. 

Chitelet, Madame de, 435. 

Chatham, (first Lord) his Letters to Lord 
Camelford, 482. 

Chesterfield, (Lord) manners of the age 
exemplified in his own person, 482. 

Chiadoo, its population, 148, 

Chichester, (Sir J.) 172. 


London, 100. 

Clapperton, (Capt.) Journal of a second 
expedition into the interior of Africa, 
143—origin of the expedition, and names 
of the persons associated in it, 144—ar- 


lands, and after proceeding to Youri is no 
more heard of, 145—the captain com- 
mences his journey from Badagry, ibid 
—arrives at Bauza, ibid.—is seized with 
fever and ague from sleeping in the open 
air, ibid.—death of Captain Pearce and 
one of the servants at Janna, 146—seve- 


tain between Erawa and Chaki, 149— 
other towns visited by the traveller, ibid. 
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rives off Whidah, where one of the party | 


ral towns visited by Clapperton described, | 
148—quits Duffoo, ibid—beautiful moun- | 


150—question of ceremonials, 151—en- 
tertainments, ibid.—Katunga described, 
152—is not allowed to visit the Quorra or 
supposed Niger, 153—arrives at Kiama, 
ihid.—conduct of Yarro, the sultan, iid. 
154—Houssa caravans, ibid.— arrives at 
Wawa, ibid.—account given him of the 
death of Mungo Park, 155— is beset by 
a widow, who wanted to marry him, iid. 
156—lax morals of the inhabitants, 157 
—further statements respecting Mungo 
Park, ibid. 159—again annoyed by the 
widow, and his baggage detained on her 
account, 160—Kolfu described, 161—at 
Zaria meets his old friend Hadji Hat Sala, 
162—and at Jaza his old friend the Ga- 
dado, ibid.—is robbed of his journal and 
remark book, which occasions an hiatus 
in bis narrative, ibid —describes the lakes 
near Zurmie, ibid.—how received by the 
Sultan Bello, who is encamped before 
Coonia, 163—curious assault of this 
city, ibid. 164—arrival and stay at Soc- 
catoo, 165—his spirits broken by the 
manner in which he was treated there, 
166—attacked with dysentery, bid. —his 
last instructions to his servant Lander, 
167—his death, 168—particulars of his 
family and history, sbid. note—his burial, 
169—African geography greatly indebted 
to him, 177—Additional Note, letters of 
Sultan Bello to, 521. 

Clerks, use of in the early periods of our 
history, 46. 

Colchester, (Lord) devised the record 
commission, 66. 

Collings, (Col.) journal of, 340. 

Colet, (John) his scheme of tuition, 113. 

Combe, (Dr.) his controversy with Parr, 
283. 


Comparative view of the social life of Eng- 
land and France, 474. 


Christianus, letter on the University of | Constantine, brother of the Emperor Nicho- 


las, reform supposed to be effected in his 
character, 14, 
Cuckoo, singular proceeding of, in dropping 
its eggs into the nests of other birds, 427, 
Coonia, capital of Goober, curious assault 
on, 163. 


| Cooper, (Dr.) 245. 
| Co-ordinates, 441—axes of, shid.—differen- 


tials of, ibid, 

Copleston, (Dr.) 256. 

Coralline basis of rocks, errors respecting 
corretted, 41 1. 

Cosin, (John, Bp.) detailed account of, 390 
—395, 


Country, See State and Prospects of the. 
Crambo, game of, introduced into a gram- 


~| mar school, 122. 
—quits Tshou, and arrives at Seg Coos, (Nat. Lord, Bp.) account of, 395— 


anecdote 


























anecdote respecting the monnment of his 
second wife, 398—Bamborough Castle, 
the produce of the forfeited estates of his 
brother, ibid. 

Criticism, Parr and Johnson, on the subject 
of, compared, 285. 

Cruise versus Orby Hunter, 191, 

Cumin, (William, Bp.) obtains the diocess 
of Durham by intrigue, 366. 

Crusades had little effect on the character 
and properties of society, 476, 

Currency, paper and metallic, pamphlets on 
the subject of, 451—argument of those 
who advocate a paper currency not con- 
vertible into cash, from the prosperity of 
the country during the late suspension of 
cash payments, examined, 452—effect of 
a depreciated currency, from its slow- 
ness, not comprehended by the superfi- 
cial observer, 454—from the diminished 
value of the pownd note, the return to a 
metallic standard indispensable, 455— 
the occupying farmers the greatest suf- 
ferers by this return, 456— instance of a 
gentleman deducting a fourth portion of 
his rent, from a sense of justice in this 
case, 457—contrary conduct in a noble 
economist, 458—a still more striking in- 
stance of hard conduct in a landlord, 459 
—persons whose fortunes are benefited 
by the measure, 462—alarm of the 
“ Scotch banker” from the effects of the 
final suppression of the one-pound notes, 
462—prophecy of Mr. W. Cobbett on 
the subject proved already to be false, 
463—the extinction of the small paper 
money as beneficial to bankers as to 
other classes, ibid.—mistakes of Mr. Ri- 
cardo and the bullionists respecting the 
effect on the value of commodities by the 
return to the metallic standard, 464—mis- 
take of Sir James Graham as to issues of 
the bank and paper circulation regulating 
the price of wheat, 467—1table of the 
issues of bank notes, and the prices of 
wheat from 1810 to 1819, 468—mis- 
take as to what constitutes the circu- 
lating medium of the country, 470—the 
real inconvenience of a one-pound note 
circulation is its tendency to increase the 
fluctuations consequent upon panics, 472 
—an adequate supply of the precious 
metals indispensable to perform the func- 
tions of a circulating medium, 474, 


Dagmos, large African town, 145. 

D’ Alembert, 442. 

Dance, African, 148. 

Darling, (General) 318—chain of moun- 
tains called from his name, 319. 

Deffand, (Madame du) comparative view of 
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the social life of England and France, by 
the editor of the letters of, 475. 

De Manneville versus De Manneville, 191. 

Demidoff, (Mons.) vast wealth acquired by, 
from the Russian gold mines, 25. 

Descartes, 435. 

Diplomacy, court, reflections on, 89. 

Dog, character of the, 417. 

Dogsbane, a plant destrnctive to insects, 

13. 


Donaldson, (Mr.) paper on the cultivation 
of tobacce in Australian colonies, 334. 
Doomsday, record of, 53, 54, 56—Exon 
doomsday, 55, note—doomsday of Ed- 
ward I., Si North Wales, under Ed- 

ward III., 58. 

Dudley, (Lord) 240. 

Duffoo, African town, 148. 

Durham, history and antiquities of the 
county palatine of, by Robert Surtees, Esq. 
360—fitness of the author for his under. 
taking, 361—ancient state of Durham, 
ibid.— humble origin of its diocess, 362— 
the diocess divided, and Lindisfarne 
erected into a separate see, thid—sutfer- 
ing from the invasion of the Danes, the 
bishop and his monks bearing with them 
the body of the late Bishop St. Cuthbert, 
wander to Chester-le-street, and there 
lay the foundation of a new cathedral, 
thid.—after a rest of 113 years, this 
wonder-working body renews its travels, 
and directs the course of his devotees to 
Dunholme to erect there a church that 
was to be permanent, 363-—the miracle 
is performed, the church built, anda city 
grows around it, iiid.—the possessions of 
the see enlarged by presents from nor- 
thern chiefs, and from King Canute, 364 
state of Durham under its diocesan 
Egelwin, ibid.—union of the civil and ec- 
clesiastical power on the accession to the 
see of ‘Walcher, 365—building of the 
present cathedral commenced, ibid.— 
(For an account of the subsequent bi- 
shops, see their respective names )-The in- 
habitants petition successfully Charles II, 
for the restoration of the liberties and 
privileges belonging to the county pala- 
tine, of which it had been deprived by 
the Cromwells, 390—court of wards in 
the diocess abolished, 401—the free. 
holders obtain the privilege of sending 
representatives to parliament for the 
county and city, 402—question, whether 
more good would have resulted from se- 
questering the possessions of this diocess, 
than is now dispensed by it, 405. 

Dyer, (Mr.) difference between schools and 
universities pointed out by, 127, 
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East Indies, practicability of the invasion 
of, by the Russians, examined, 35—effect 
of the first discovery of a passage to, by 
the Cape of Good Hope, 478. 

Eau de Cologne, receipt for making, 7. 

Edinburgh, hit at the young craniologists 
of, 6. 

Egerton, (Bishop) 405. 

Eldon, (John, Lord) his decision in the case 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 193—in the 
case of T. L. Wellesley, 195. 

Embleton, hamlet of, described, 375. 

Emmadoo, beautiful access to it, 148. 

Ensookosoo, 149. 

Ermanilda, (St.) supposed miracle by, 101. 

Erskine, (Thomas, Lord) 193. 

Europe, improvements that have taken place 
in its communications, 490 —consequent 
increase of travellers, 492—increase of 
education and knowledge in, 494—edu- 
cation and reading, among the lower or- 
ders, pushed too far, ibid.—progress of 
education and reading among the higher 
orders, 495—periodical pnblications and 
other writings of, 497—authors of, 498 
—improvement in the outward condition 
of all ranks of society in, 499—increase 
of the population of, 500—improvement 
of the several continental towns in manu- 
factures, 505. 

Evans, (Lieut.-Col. de Lacy) on the designs 
of Russia, 1—miseries anticipated by him, 
from the capital of Turkey falling into the 
hands of the Russian autocrat, 30—pre- 
scribes as a remedy an armed interven- 
tion, 32 

Exchequer, what originally, 48—form and 
writing of the rolls of, 53. 

Eyre versus Countess of Shaftesbury, 188. 





Fagging, custom of, in great schools, repre- 
hended, 142. 

Family Library, No. I. of the, 475. 

Farmer, (Dr. R.) character of, 260. 

Fellatahs, 149, 150, 158, 159, 162, 180. 

Fernando Po, advantages to be expected 
from the English settlement at, 181—183. 

Fischer, botanical professor at Petersburg, 


26. 

Fitzherbert, (Judge) 184. 

Flambard, (Ralph, Bishop) character of, 365, 

Flowers, observations on, 412. 

Fluxional calculus, discovery of, 439. 

Folkmoots, in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, 
meaning of, 45. 

Forces, pairs of, 444—-composition of, 446 
—theory of central, 448, 

Fordham, (Bishop) 372. 

Foster, (Dr.) 264. 

Fox, (Rev, Mr.) 129, 
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Fox, (Richard, Bishop) account of, 373, 

Fraser, (Mr.) 317, 332. 

Fredegunda, striking instance of her patriot- 
ism, 54, 

French revolution, brief account of, 484, 

Fullindushee, 175. 


Gabriel, (Dr.) 272. 

Galilee, derivation of the word, 373. 

Galileo, physical science in what respect 
indebted to him, 434, 435, 436. 

Gallatin, (Mr.) 228, 239. 

Geography, African, elucidations of, 177— 
181. 


Germany, universities of, hives of sedition 
and turbulence, 8. 

Gerrald, (Joseph) sentenced to fourteen 
years’ transportation, letter of Dr, Parr 
to, 281. 

Gheut, university of, d—treaty of, 184, 

Glow-worm described, 430. 

Graham, (Sir James) corn and currency, 
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Granville, (Dr. A. B.) journal of travels to 
and from Petersburg, 1—his reasons for 
travelling, 2—is no judge of paintings, 4 
—mistakes the Netherlands proper for 
the whole kingdom of William L, 5—in 
his account of Petersburg and the Rus- 
sians borrows largely from Capt. Jones, 
14. 

Great Britain, increase of wealth and power 
in, 33—colonies originating in, superior to 
those of any other nation, 215—the settle- 
ments of Spain and Portugal cited in proof, 
tbid.—further proof in the colonies of 
America, while under the dominion of the 
parent state, 216—commercial negotia- 
tions of, with the United States. (See 
United States.) Effect of the revival of 
learning on, 477—effect on, of the inven- 
tion of printing, ibid, —its spirit of inquiry 
and enterprise urged on by the discovery 
of a passage to the East Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and of the existence 
of the continent of America, 478—effect 
of the rise and progress of the reformation 
on, 479—effect of the civil wars on, 480 
—revolt of the American colonies, 482 

—changes produced on, and on Europe, 

by the French revolution, 484—by the 

return of peace, 487—improvement in 
the condition of all ranks of its inhabi- 
tants, 499—foundation on which its pre- 
sent greatness rests, in appearance some- 

what insecure, 504—its public debt, 507 

—its poor-rates, 509— its redundant 

population, 510—extravagant notions 

strengthened or engendered by the 

prosperity of the last thirty years, 512— 
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value of its local position, 513—value 
and variety of the products of its soil, 
514— its minerals, ibid.—its coal-fields, 
ibid.—its fisheries, 515—capital of its 
merchants, ibid.—how its pre-eminence 
among the powers of Europe is to be up- 
held, 517. 

Great rolls, period of their commencement, 
49—original intention of, 50. 

Great seal, its first attachment to statutes, 
47—that of William the Conqueror de- 
scribed, ibid, 

Green, (Ellinor) punished for abuse of her 
minister, 382. 

Greig, (Admiral) naval anecdote of, 32. 


Hajji Baba in England, adventures of, 73 
—in what respect superior to all other 
works of the kind, 75—may be termed 
the oriental Gil Blas, ibid.—compared 
with Mr. Hope’s Anastasius, 77—account 
of the work, 80——compared with the tra- 
vels of Abou Taleb, 96. 

Hall, (Hon, Judge) Letters from the West, 
containing sketches, &c., connected with 
the first settlements of the western sec- 
tions of the United States, 345—his 
Honour’s motives for visiting these sec- 
tions, ibid. —extent of his excursion, 
reaching only from Pittsburgh to Shaw- 
nee Town, 346—frivolous nature of his 
remarks, tbid.—has no taste for antiqui- 
ties, and no talent for observation, ibid. 
—-sample of his poetic power, 347—puz- 
zles his intellects in vain to discover the 
deriyation of the word chute, ibid.—spe- 
cimens of his wit and facetiousness, ibid. 
—his gallantry, 348—his work a silly 
book, stuffed with boyish levities, ibid.— 
evinces his sense of justice and humanity 
by the manner in which he speaks of the 
first settlers, and lauds, as it were, their 
butchery of the Indians, 349—consoles 
them with the curious idea, that, if not 
born, they are bred to freedom, 350— 
describes Linch’s law, once the dex loci 
of the frontiers, 351—his ludicrous de- 
scription of Coalhill, ibid.—and of Shaw- 
nee Town, 352—considers the numerous 
graves, and the prevalence of miasma, as 
no proof of the unhealthiness of the cli- 
mate, 353—gives a wretched picture of 
those who are flocking to this pestiferous 
western country, while he means to de- 
pict it as a paradise, 354—says that 
much may be obtained with little; and 
then, that it is all labour, labour, labour, 
and the emigrant had better have stayed 
at home, 355—cause of his indignation 
at the Edinburgh Review, tbid.—and at 
the Quarterly, 356—in witty strains, 
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vaunts the superiority of the American 
soldier and sailor to the English, 356— 
with his usual blundering, shews, unin- 
tentionally, that the vice of all democracies 
is neglect, indifference, and ingratitude 
towards those who have done them best 
service, 358—the fates of General Ne- 
ville and General St. Clair cited as 
American proofs of this, ibid.—probable 
fate of our Honourable Judge, in his 
new western Birmingham, predicted from 
the value of his work, 359. 

Hamilton, (Major) 244. 

Hardcastle, (Daniel) letters on currency, 


Haselrigge, (Sir Arthur, Bishop) account 
of, 397. 

Hatfield, (Thomas, Bishop) places built and 
founded by, 372. 

Hardcastle, (Dan.) Letters on Currency,451. 

Heath, (Dr. Benjamin) chosen head master 
of Harrow School, in opposition to Parr, 
363. 

Hedge-sparrow, manners and habits of 418. 

Henry, (Prince) story of his retiring to the 
rock of Sagres, 478. 

Hertford, (Lord) refuses to place Parr in 
the commission of the peace, 268. 

History, local, value of, 360. 

Holland, foe | talked of any thing but 
politics with Dr. Parr, 300. 

Hoadly, (Sam., Bishop) 108. 

Homer, (Mr.) letters from Dr. Parr to, 
271, 278. 

Hopkins, (Mr.) petition of, as to the cus- 
tody of his wards, 188. 

Houssa caravans, 154. 

Houston, (Mr.) 146—dies at Cape Coast, 
153. 


Hubert, (Archbishop of Canterbury) 54. 

Hurd, (Bishop) Dr, Parr’s conduct towards, 
reprobated, 275. 

Hutchinson, (late Governor,) a journal by, 
kept with greataccuracy from day to day, 
likely to appear, 301. 

Hutton, (Matt., Bishop) his zeal in behalf 
of Lady Margaret Nevill, when condemned 
to die, 378, 


Jackson, (Maj.-Gen., now President of the 
United States) account of his heretofore 
conduct at New Orleans, 357, note. 

Jamaica, present precarious situation of, 
343, 

James, (Dr., Bishop of Calcutta) 19, 34. 

James, (Bishop of Durham) character of, 
380 —pretended cause of his death, 
ibid. 

Jannah, account of, and of its inhabitants, 
146, 147. 

Jay, (Mr.) 219. 

Jefferson, 
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Jefferson, (American President) 221. 
Ingulphus, (Abbot) 54. 
Johnson, (Colonel) 40, 
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Johnson, (Dr, Samuel) high commendation 
of, by Dr. Parr, 278. 

Jobnstone, (John, M.D.) works of Dr. 
Parr edited by, 255—account of himself 
in executing the task, 258—a better ar- 
rangement desirable, in case of a second 
edition, 298—his account of his friend’s 
last illness, 299. 

Jones, (Captain) anecdote by, of a Russian 
court dinner, 28. 

Jones, (Sir W.) friend and schoolfellow of| 
Dr. S. Parr, 259—character by, of Dr. 
Sumner, 262—letter to Parr, on hearing 
of his intention to publish a sermon, 264 
another letter to the same, ‘ fraught 
with sentences of gold,’ 267. 

Joplin, (T.) Views on the Currency, 451, 
Journal of a Naturalist, 406—calculated to 
excite curiosity, and lead to the study of 
natural history, ibid.—may be placed in 
the boudoir of every lady, and ought te 
find its way into every rural drawing- 
room, 407—the author is a lover of ani- 
mals, and the manner in which he pleads 
their cause is delightful, 415—sees in 
every thing the ways and workings of 
Providence, and a portion of this enjoy- 
ment cannot fail to be communicated to 
those who read his work, 431. 

Judges of the King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas, origin and functions of, 48. 


Karilaph, (William de, Bp. of Durham) 
building of the present Cathedral com- 
menced by, 365. 

Katunga, capital of Yourriba, 150, 152. 
Kellow, (Richard, Bp.) account of, 370, 
Kirghis, (the) desert of, 36. 

Kiama, city of Borgho, 153. 

King’s College, projected one, for the Me- 
tropolis, 123—desirable, that the school, 
to form a part of it, should be conducted 
on the system of Dr. Bell, ibed,— Young 
men to undergo a public examination pre- 
vious to admission, 124—such institu- 
tions have in all times been wanted, 125 
—no danger from them of the people 
being educated too much, 126 — desirable | 
in ‘aoa of Eng’ land as well as in} 
London, 127 —50, 000, offered by a lady | 
towards establishing one in’ Yorkshire, 
ibid., note ; 389 — —King’ s College not 
formed iv imitation of the London Uni- 
versity, but in opposition to it, 135-137 — 
unjustly aspersed, 136—the present time 
favourable for such an establishment, ibid. 


Gresham lectureships recommended to be 
transferred to it, ibid —benefits likely to arise 
from the rivalry of the two colleges, 143. 
King, (Mr.) 237, 239. 

Koosoo, African town, 149. 


S.| Koulfu, described, 161. 


Kuzzilbash, romance, commendatory men- 
tion of, 96, 98 


Laing, (Major) letters by, shortly previous 
to his death, 171—documents proving his 
death to have been by assassination, 172, 
173—further account of his death, 176. 

Land-boc, in the time of the Ang!o-Saxons, 
meaning of, 44, 

Land-tax Commissioners Act, length of 
when unrolled, 45. 

Lander, (Richard, servant to Capt. Clap- 
perton) Journal from Kamo to the Sea- 
Coast, 143—his account of the sickness, 
and death and burial of his master, 160- 
168—describes his own feelings and de- 
solate situation, 169—econduct of the 
Sultan Bello to, ibid.—at Damoy, is told 
of a race of cannibals, 174—describes the 
inhabitants of Fullindushee, 175—sup- 
poses the plain of Cuttup to contain 
nearly 500 villages, 175—is seized at 
Dunrora and obliged to return to the King 
of Zegzeg, ihid—his kind reception by 
the old King of Wawa, sbid.—receives 
from him particulars of the death of Major 
Laing, 176—-at Badagry had nearly been 
destroyed by three Portuguese slave-mer- 
chants, tbid.—submits to the Fetish or- 
deal, 177—kindly taken from Badagry 
by Captain Morris, and conducted to Cape 
Coast, ibid. —gives freedom to his slaves, 
and embarks for Eugland, ibid. 

Langley, (Bp.) 372. 

Latimer, (Hugh) first encourager of edu- 
cation in the higher orders of society, 105. 

Learning, effect of the revival of, 477. 

Lee Boo, 74. 

Legislative Assembly, an improper grant to 
a colony, 342. 

Leibnitz, 435. 

Leipsig fair, 12. 

Linch’s law, as once practised in the back 
settlements of the United States, 351. 
Lily, (William) excellence of his grammar, 

and method of teaching, 109. 

Lime-kiln, singular narrative of a man mi- 
serably burnt while sleeping on one, 412. 

Livonia, population of, 13. 

Locke, (John) 203. 

Lockman, (John) tale of a vizier, 99. 

me XI1V., period of his reign characterized, 

81. 





—the school of the college the most im- 
portant part of the design, 141—the 





Lowth, egg gives Parr a prebend in St. 
Paul’ 8, 26 


Lloyd, 
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Lloyd, (Dr. Barthol., Professor) Elementary 
Treatise of Mechanical Philosophy, for 
the use of the studenis of the University 
of Dublin, 432—commendation of the 
work, 444—the stylein one or two in- 
stances needlessly prolix, 447—the gene- 
ral theory of the curvilinear motion ele- 
gantly unfolded, and his mede of treating 
the subject worthy the attention of the 

thematical student, 448—a point or two 
suggested, in which the work, it is deemed, 
might be improved, 450—durther enco- 
mium on, 451. 

Lyues, (Rev. John) Dr, Parr married to his 
sister, 298. 

Lyons versus Blenkin, 193. 





Madison, (Amer. Pres.}223, 224, 225. 
Maddox, (Thomas) ascribes the origin of the 
Court of Chancery to the Normans, 49. 

Maitland, (Sir Tho.) 5. 

Maltby, (Dr.) 287. 

Mallet, (Sir Alex.) Account of the System 
of Fagging, 100. 

Marsingale, (Jane) first wife of Dr. S. Parr, 
263. 

Masters in Chancery, origin of, 46, note. 

Material point, term in physical science, 440. 

Mathew, (Toby, Bp.) character of, 378—and 
of his wife, 379. 

Metaphysics, out of place in the pulpit, 288. 

Meyendorf, (Baron) state of the country 
from Qrenberg to Bokhara described 
by, 36. 

Middicton, (Giibert)a Northumberland gen- 
tleman and freebooter, 370, 

Migration of birds, 425, 428. 

Milton, 112. 

Mole, fur and flesh of the, 417. 

Monro, (Mr.) 221, 228. 

Montesquieu, saying of, respecting bis son, 
482. 

Moraviev, (Capt.) 36. 

Moreland, (Sir Thomas) 5. 


Morier, (Mr.) effect of his novels on the 


Persian court, 78, 79. 
Morison, (Dr.) accompanies Clapperton, 145 
—dies at Jannah, 146. 
Morton, (Bp.) character of, 382, 383 
nearly torn to pieces by the mob, in his 
way to the House of Lords, 384—kind- 
ness of Sir Henry Vane to him im his po- 
verty, 345—taken into the family of Sir 
Henry Yelverton, 386—his death and 
epitaph, ibid. 
Motion, curvilinear, 437—rectilinear, 440. 
Mushet, (Rob.) effect of the Issues of the 
Bank of England, 451. 


Napoleon Buonaparte, life of, in the Family 
Library, No, L, 475, 
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Nariskio, grand Russian buvtsman, anecdote 
of, 28. 

Nations, review of the events of a nation sa- 
lutary, like the review ofa man's life, 476. 
—See State and Prospeets of the Coun- 


a history, pleasures to be derived from 

the study of, 407—the excursions of the 

naturalist a constant scene of observation 

and remark, 414. 

Neile, (Bp.) character of, 381, 

Netherlands, great improvements in, 3—cha- 

racter of the present sovereign of, 12. 

Neville, (Gen.) account of, 358. 

Newton, (Sir Isaac) problem of statics. re- 

duced by him to a single principle, 437. 

North, (Lord) 301. 

Novels, books of travels, and memoirs, cha- 

racter of these of the present day, 497. 

Nurse, an old picturesque one in Africa 
described, 164 

Note in reference to Swan River, 520. 

Note relating to “ Clappertou’s Journey into 
Africa,” in No. 77, 521. 


Oak, two distinct species of, in England, 22, 
Ostend,Dr. Granville’s vaunting account of, 3. 
Ouseley, (Sir W.) 35. 


Paley, (Archdeacon W.) 112, 
Parliament, many doc ts resp 
knights 


61—ancient election of 
gesses to, 62. 

Parnell, (Sir Hen.) Observations on Paper 
Money, Banking and Overtrading, 451. 

Parr, (Frank) 263. 

Parr, (Dr. Sam.) a severe disciplinarian, 109 
—collected works of, 255—his character 
difficult to decypber from the heteroge- 
neous nature of bis mind, tbhid.—several 
works suggested to him for which he was 
eminently qualified, 256—his birth, pa- 
rentage, and early years, 258—his school- 
fellows, 259—quits his father’s profession, 
and is admitted of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, 260—on the death of his 
father, obliged, from narrow circum- 
stances, to quit his college, 26 1—becomes 
assistant at Harrow school to Dr. Sumner, 
thid.—takes Deacon's orders, ihid—ar- 
dency of his attachment to his cousin 
Frank, ibid.—on the death of Dr. Sumner, 
becomes a candidate for the head master - 
ship of Harrow, 263—failing in this, 
throws up his situation of assistant, and 
sets up a school at Stanmore, ihid.— 
marries, ibid.—gives up his establishment 
at Stanmore, and accepts the mastership 
of an endowed school at Colchester, 264 
—his handwriting so bad, as scarcely to 


be decyphered, ibid—after being in 
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and bur- 








troubled 
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the school at Norwich, 266—ventures 
here on his first publication, and obtained 
his first preferment, the living of Asterby, 
267—exchanges it for the perpetual curacy 
of Hatton, ibid.—obtains a prebend in St. 


INDEX, 


troubled waters at Colchester, is elected to 





encomiastic style of writing, 80—sup- 
posed reasonings of an envoy of, on wit- 
nessing the ceremonial of an English din- 
ner, 83—at the sight of English furniture, 
84—at the simple manners and appear- 
ance of the head directors of the India 









Paul’s, 268—while at Norwich, com-| House, 85—ideas entertained by, of a ’ 
pelled from absolute necessity to sell his} court audience, 86—questions asked by 

copy of Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, ibid.| him, on visiting a college library, 92—on R 
—his account of Hatton, wherehe resides,|_ viewing the paintings in the old palace of 

having quitted Norwich, ibid—applies} Holyrood, ibid—fancied picture of Per- R 
twice to be in the commission of the} sian courtship, 93—sketch of a Per- R 
peace, and is twice disappointed, ibid.— | sian cavalier, 97—Persian taste likely to 

his preface to a new edition of Bellen-| be improved by the introduction of Eng- 

denus characterised, 269—his own self-| _ lish literature, 98. R 
complacency as to the merit of this work,| Peters, (Hugh) 42. 

270—his concern in the Bampton Lec-| Petersburg, entrance to, from Strelna, 13— 

tures, 271—his republication of the} speedy passage to, from London, in a R 
Tracts by Warburton, 274—supposed| steam-boat, ibid., note—average of the R 
motive of his spleen to Hurd, as displayed} mortality of, 17—its buildings, 19—ad- 

in this work, 276—his admirable tribute} miralty, 21—palace of the Etat Major, 23 

to the memory of Warburton and John-| —Museums, 24—Hotel des Mines, tdi. 

son, 277—his hopes of promotion from a] —botanical garden, 25—church of St. 

regency on the illness of the King, 278— Isaac, 26. 

his na to the Dissenters of Birming-| Periodical publications, how far useful, 496. 

ham, 280—his letter to Mr. Joseph] Phelan (Dr.) 137, 

Gerrald, his quondam pupil, sentenced to} Pilkington (Bp.) account of, 376. 

fourteen years transportation, 281—his| Pillans, (James, Professor of Humanity in 

controversy with Dr. Coombe, 282—his| the University of Edinburgh) Principles of R 
enmities hasty, but not durable, 284—his| elementary teaching, 99—character of the 

admirable character of the critic Bentley,}_ work, 114—complains of the neglect of R 
ibid.—compared, as to matter and style, the parochial schools of Scotland, sbid.— 

with Johnson, 285—one of the head dupes} recommends higher salaries and better R 
by what he afterwards called the ‘ great} teachers, 115—commends the viva voce R 


and impudent’ forgery of the Irelands, 
286—his Spital Sermon, 287—character 
of his sermons, 290—296—death of his 
unmarried daughter, of his wife, and of 
his married daughter, 297—enters a se- 
cond time into the married state, 298— 


plan of instruction practised in the Edin- 
burgh sessional schools by Mr. Wood, 
116—his own plan of instruction detailed, 
117—in what respect not commendable, 
119—neglects speaking of the merits of 
Dr. Bell, whose system he follows, 120, 



















admits his two granddaughters into his| Pinkney, (Mr.) 221. 
family as his own children, ibid.—parti-| Pitt, (William) characters of, as drawn by 
culars of his illness, his conduct under it,} Dr. Parr, 301, 302. 
and his death, ibid, 299—neither quali-| Poictou, (Philip of, Bp.) 367. 
fied for a politician nor deemed so by his] Poland, partition of, 483. 
friends, 300—instances of inconsistency | Portugal, poor state of the colonies of, 215. 
in him enumerated, 301—305—his love | Potter, (John Phillips) letter on systems of 
and practice of benevolence, the result of} education, 100. 
this, 306—the quality of mercy in him in| Powell versus Cleaver, 190. Ss 
one sense strained, 16id.—other instances | Priestley, (Dr.) 257. 
of an inconsistent spirit in him, 307—his| Printing, benefits to society from the disco- 
extreme fondness fur church bells, 308,} very of, 478. 
note—his style, 309—character of, as a] Prostration, court ceremony of, in Africa, 151, 
scholar, 310—his Latin epitaphs, ibid—|Prynne, (William) merit of his labours, as 
his Greek attainments, 311—summary of} keeper of the records in the Tower, 65. 
his character, 312. Public opinion, rise, progress, and present 
Pascoe, African interpreter to Belzoni andj _ state of, in Great Britain and other parts 
to Clapperton, 146. of the world, 475--its supposed author, 
Pearce, (Capt.) accompanies Clapperton,} 503—contains many curious speculations 
144—his death, 146. and valuable facts, sid. 
Persians, character of, 75—sample of the] Pudsey, (Hugh, Bp.) account of, 366. 
Quorra, 











Quorra, African river, held in mystery from 
its being supposed to be the Niger, 153 
—dquestion of its being the Niger nega- 
tively set at rest by Denham and Clap- 
perton, 177—question as to its identity 
with the Shary, examined, 178—180. 


Ram, (James) observations on the natural 
right of a father to the custody of his chil- 
dren, 183. 

Raven, singular faculty of, by which it ob- 
tains at a distance intimation of food, 422. 
Red-book of the Exchequer, 64. 
Reformation, chapels and chantries in Dur- 
ham swept away by, 375, 376—beneficial 
results of, 479. 

Rennell, (Major) commendatory mention of, 
179—his opinion as to the course of 
the Quorra, 180, note. 

Robin, manners and habits of the, 419. 
Rolls or records of early history: the great, 
or pipe rolls, 49—rolls of the Chan- 
cery, 50—rolls of the Exchequer, and 
courts of justice, 51—charter and patent 
rolls, 52—close rolls, ibid., 61—rolls of 
France, Rome, and Almain, 53—the Aibe- 
rate rolls, ibid—Norman and Gascon 
rolls, b:d.—rolls of Parliament, 69—many 
parliamentary documents lost by neglect, 


Romans, excellence of their roads, and ex- 
pedition with which they travelled, 490. 
Rook, the common, erroneously described 
by Linnzus as acorn-gathering bird, 423, 
Rush, (Mr.) 225, 227, 229, 237. 

Russia, a few words on our relations with, 
1—on the designs of, i6id—traits of the 
present Emperor, 15—of the empress 
mother, 16— institutions for female edu- 
cation superintended or established by 
her, 17—state of its navy, 22—estimate 
of its army, 23, 24—mistaken result of its 
possessing Constantinople, 30—its power 
of aggression weakened by extension of 
territory, 33, 34—question of its inva- 
ding India examined, 35—disastrous re- 
sult of its Turkish invasion, 41—+the last 
power to which Poland should have been 
added, 487. 
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ibid.—why retained longest in charity 
schools, ibid—Dr. Parr, the last learned 
schoolmaster, professedly an amateur of 
the rod, ibid.—system of education esta- 
blished in all grammar-schools by Henry 
VIII., 110—Lilly’s Grammar, and method 
of teaching, ibid., 123—-Grammar of Wil- 
liam Haines, 111—Eton Grammar, ibid. 
—Westminster, ibid.— Christ's Hospital, 
ibid.—Wesley’s, ibid,— curious critical 
Latin grammar, 112—defects of the pre- 
sent mode of scholastic education,113, 140 
—great evil of great schools, thid.—system 
of Dr. Bell, 114, 120, 121—of Mr. Wood, 
master of the sessional school at Edin- 
burgh, 116—of Professor Pillans, 117— 
founding of grammar-schools one of the 
means of effecting the Reformation, 124 
—benefits arising from general educa- 
tion, 126, 138. 

Scotch banker, 184. 

Sea-sickness, laudanum a remedy against, 3. 

Scotch Banker, 451. 

Secker, (Archbishop) 405. 

- (Bishop) poisoned by his servant, 
374, 


Shelley (Percy Bysshe) versus Westbrook , 
193, 200, 210. 

Shiel, (Mr.) 135. 

Sierra Leone, described as a pestiferous 
charnel-house, 18l1—ahandoned as a 
naval station, 182. 

Skirlawe, (Bishop) 372. 

Snapdragon, the great, an insect trap, 413. 

Snow, remarkable fall of, in the North of 
England, in 1614, 380. 

Snowdrop described, 414, 

Soccatoo, 165. 

Society, rude and civilized, contrasted, 74 
—authors who have availed themselves of 
such contrasts, ibid. 

Spain, poor state of the colonies of, 215. 

Sparrow, the house, a benefactor-as well as 
plunderer, 424. 

Spital Sermon, by Dr. Parr, critical exami- 
nation of, 287. 

Starling, habits and manners of the, 423. 

State and Prospects of the Country, 475— 
necessity and advantages of a comprehen- 
sive survey of our situation, individually 





















Saint Clair, (Gen.) account of, 358. 
Salamé, (Mr.) 159, note. 
Scholastic education, severe discipline of, in 


and nationally, 475, 476—brief review 
of the causes of the moral and political 
changes in modern Europe, 476—revival 









monastic institutions, 100—remonstrance 
of Archbishop Anselm against this, 101— 
the practice an abuse of power, 103— 
cruelty of, as described by Ravisius Tex- 
tor, 104—as described by Erasmus, 106 
—whipping boys instituted to save the 
backs of connie dunces, 107—>period 
of the mitigation of scholastic severity, 





of classical learning, 477—how first re- 
garded, sbid.—invention of printing, 477, 
478—discovery of a passage to the East by 
the Cape of Good Hope, 478—interest 
felt in the proceedings of Vasco de Gama, 
ibid —voyage of Columbus, 479—the Re- 
formation, :bid.—fruitless attempts of the 
Catholics to extirpate Protestantism, 479, 
4 











480—civil wars of England, 480—exten- 
sion of the principles of rational freedom 
in this country, 480, 481—conduct of the 
French and of Louis XIV. contrasted with 
the proceedings in Englaud, 481—conse- 
quences of the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, ibid.—gradual improvements in 
society, 482—the aristocracy of Europe 
at the zenith of their glory, ibtd.—par- 
tition of Poland, 483— independence of the 
United States of America, bid.—period in 
the progress of colonies when obedience 
ceases to be voluntarily yielded, 484— 
effect of the example of the United States 
on the other transatlantic colonies, did. 
—revolution in France of 1792, ibid.—its 
causes and consequences, 484, 485—its 
past and future influence, 456—political 
arrangements at the congress of Vienna, 
487—grave error in the aggrandisement 
of Russia,488—ill-judged dismembermeiit 
of Saxony, ibid.—conduct of the Emperor 
Alexander, ibid—designs and dispo- 
sitions of Russia, historically evinced, 488, 
489—demarcation of Prussia, 489— 
her future intentions, and intelligence, 
energy and ambition of her people, ibid. 
precarious state of Belgium, #bid_—inefii- 
cacy of her frontier fortresses, 489, 490 
—Social coudition of the present time, 
490—improvement and vast extension of 
roads both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, 490, 491—water conveyance, 49} 
—increase of travelling, 492—gradual 
obliteration of artificial distinctions, 493 
—extraordinary increase of education and 
knowledge, 494—neeessity of moral and 
religious discipline, 494, 495—superficial 
cast of modern literature, 495—periodi- 
cal publications, 496— injurious effects 
of works of fiction, 497—frivolity of Ro- 
man literature in the time of Seneca, 497, 
498—estimate of modern authorship, 498 
—improvement in the outward condition 
of all ranks of society, 499—conspicuous 
in England, ibed.—increase of population, 
500—of various places enumerated, ibid. 
—table of population of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 500, 501—its present probable 
amount, 501—gradual assimilation of the 
lower classes to the higher, ibid.—pro- 
gressive influence of public opimon, 503 
—state and circumstances of our own 
country, 504—its eminence as an agri- 
cultural, commercial, and manufacturing 
power, thid.—commercial improvements 
in foreign countries, 505, 506—National 
Debt, 507—importance of placing our 
finances on a stable foundation, 508— 
poor-rates and poor-laws, 508, 509—ef- 
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fects of the present law of settlement, 
509—table of sums raised for the poor 
from 1748 to 1827, 510—tenfold aug- 
mentation of the poor-rates, ib:d.—pre- 
sent redundancy of population, and. its 
baneful consequences, 510, 511—colo- 
nization, 511—rate of increase of the 
population, 512—evils of a too lofty self- 
estimation, 512, 513—view of our natu- 
ral and acquired advantages, 513, et seq. 
—mineral products, 514—capital, 515— 
commercial rectitude, 516—intellectual 
eminence, ibid.—necessity of examina- 
tion and amendment in every branch of 
our public and private economy, to main- 
tain. our present national position, 517— 
evils of concealment or disguise, 519— 
concluding supplication, 520. 

Statutes of the Realm, chronological Index 
to, by the Record Commission, 41—their 
present enormous length, 42—our limited 
monarchy the result of this, ibid —no ju- 
dicial records among the Anglo-Saxons, 
44-—land-boc and felkmoots of that pe- 
riod explained, ibid. — house of rolls 
mentioned in Scripture, the earliest re- 
pository of statutes menticned in history, 
45—English statutes and charters, by 
whom signed originally, 46—period of 
the great seal being first attached to 
statutes, 47—Doomsday statute, 55— 
Liber Feudorum, 57_—_Inquisitiones post 
mortem, 58—statutes formerly discussed 
before being brought into parliament, 63 
—chasms in the records of our statutes, 
64—merit of Prynne in cleansing and 
arranging those in the Tower, 65—bene- 
fit arising from the Record Commission, 
66—a central depository, containing all 
legislative proceedings of courts of jus- 
tice, recommended, sbid.—evils arising 
from the want of a new registration of 
the different records, 67 —73. 

Stamford, (Judge) commendation of, by 
Lord Bacon, 184. 

Stevinus, a Flemish engineer, improved the 
science of mechanical philosophy, 433. 

Stirling, (Captain). See Swan River New 
Colony. 

Stork, the only bird whose parental affection 
is repaid by filial piety, 426. 


Sumner, (Dr.) head master of Harrow 


School, 261—dies of apoplexy, 262— 
character of, ibid. 


Superstitions of the North, unedited poem 


on the, ascribed to Mr. R. Surtees, 368. 
Surtees, (Robert) History and Antiquities 
of the County Palatine of Durham. See 
Durham. 
Swallow and summer wheatear, inhumanity 
of 
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of the sportsman in essaying his skill on | 
these harmless tribes, 425. 


Swan River, new colony on, regulations for | 


the guidance of those who may propose | 
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gotiations between the United States and 
Great Britain, respecting the commetce 
of the two countries, 215—character of 
the work, 216, 219. 


to settle there, 315—hopeful appearances | Textor (Ravisius), barbarity of school disci- 


as to this settlement, 317—favourable 


pline in his time, 104. 


account of the country by Captain Stir-|Teynham (Lady) versws Barrett, case of, 


ling, lieutenant-governor, by whom it was | 
completely explored, 318—general struc- | 


188, 197. 
Thurlow, (Ed. Lord) 190, 192, 267. 


ture and aspect of the country from Cape | Tobacco, benefits that would arise from cul- 


Leuwin to Cape Naturaliste, 319—coal | 
not found, because not sought after, 320 | 


—abundance of pure and fresh water, 


ibid.—the coast, as to navigation, safe | 


and easy, 321—sketch, in form of a| 
map, of the settlement, 323—extensive 
salt marshes, deemed favourable to the 
growth of cotton, 324—the hills covered 
with a variety of plants, ibid—land on 
the banks of the river superior to | in 
New South Wales, 325—animal produc- 
tions, sbid—natives described, tid. — 
birds, 326—fishes, thid—Buache, an 
island im this quarter, admirably adapted 
for a fishing town, ibid —a cow, two ewes 
in lamb, and three goats left on this 
island. by Captain Stirling, and a garden 
planted and railed out, 327—mineralogi- 
cal productions, #.—mineral springs, 328 
—superior advantage of this over its sister 
colony, in having no convicts, or other 
description of prisoners transported to it, 
329—in geographical position, its supe- 
riority to New South Wales incalculable, 
ibid —its merit in a commercial point of 
view, 331— its possession desirable from 
the injury we might derive from it, if 
possessed by an enemy, 332—a cordon of 
such settlements round the whole habit- 
able portion of Australia, recommended, 
ibid.—probability of the Australian colo- 
nies, with the aid of the mother country, 
rising, in proportion to their population, 
to an inequality with the United States, 
333—exportable articles, that might be 
cultivated in them to advantage, sbid.— 
benefits to be derived from the cultiva- 





tion of tobacco, 334—advice to those 
about to take their flight to this new set- 
tlement, 337—question of colonization 
considered, 339—at what state of popu-| 
lation and prosperity colonies might as-| 
sume independence, 341—a legislative | 
assembly an improper grant to a colony, 
exemplified from the conduct of Canada| 
and Jamaica, 342—Note, alterations and | 
additions to Colonial Office Circular, 520. | 
Systema Nature of Linnwus defended, 408 


Talbot, (Bishop) account of, 402, 
Tazewell, (Hon. L, W.) Review of the Ne- 





tivating it in the Australian colonies, 
334. 

Tomtit, parish rewards for the destruction 
of this bird difficult to account for, 420— 
its manners and habits, tid. 

Tooke, (John Horne) 7. 

Tooke, (Thomas) Considerations on the 
State of the Currency, 451—Letter to 
Lord Grenville, on the Resumption of 
Cash Payments, ibid. 

Townshend, (Lord John) 302. 

Trafford, (Lady Jane) presents Dr. Parr 
with the living of Asterby, 269. 

Tunstall, (Cuthbert, Bp.) account of, 374, 

Turkish Spy, 72, 

Tusser, (Thomas) his complaint of school 
discipline, 113. 

Twining, (Thomas) 264. 


United States, character of while under the 
dominion of Great Britain, 216—pro- 
gress of improvement since their inde- 
pendence, tbrd.—feelings of the two coun- 
tries towards each other after the peace, 
217—laws enacted by the States preju- 
dicial to British interests, 218—impose a 
higher duty on foreign ships than on their 
own, 219--commercial treaty between 
the States and Great Britain, iid.—article 
in it respecting the West Indies, not ra- 
tified by the American president, 220— 
peaceful and statesman-like demeanour 
of Washington, ibid.—the treaty renew. 
ed, but rejected by President Jefferson, 
221—embargo laid by the States on all 
their own vessels, and a law passed for- 
bidding all intercourse with either Great 
Britain or France, ibid.—evils resulting to 
the States from these measures, ibid — 
war between the two countries, 222—new 
treaty negotiated and ratified, 223—con- 
duct of Great Britain respecting the colo- 
nial trade defended, ibid —new proposi- 
tions as to the colonial trade, discussed 
by the American minister and 
Castlereagh, 224—cavalier 
the American 
propositions, 225—the propositions re- 
jected by them, 227—Congress pass a 
law closing the ports of America tg all 
British ships from the West Indies, 227 

—further 


Lord 
conduct of 
government, as to these 
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—further negotiations between the two 
countries, 228, 230—the ports of the 
United States closed against British ves- 
sels coming by sea, 231—injurious effect 
of this law to ‘the states, ibd—the ports 
opened again in consequence of a liberal 
evactment on the part of Great Britain, 
236—acts of the British Parliament in 
1825 respecting the colonial trade, 238— 
British order in council closing the ports 
of the West Indies against American ves- 
sels, 239—further negotiation, on what 
ground refused by Great. Britain, ibid— 
the loss of the West India trade to the 
Americans owing to the mismanagement 
of their own government, 240—Ameri- 
can tariff. See Tariff. State of parties 
in the United States, 241—248—first 
settlements of the western sections. See 
Hall, (Hon. Judge.) 

University of London, merit of the institu- 
tion due to Mr. Thomas Campbell, 125, 
127—name of university given to it, inap- 
propriate and arrogant, ibid.—difference 
between a school and a university pointed 
out,ibid.—difference between a university 
and a college, 128, note—the omission of 
all religious instruction in this university 
reprehended, 129—-statement of the coun- 
cil of the university on the omission, 131 
—this statement animadverted on, ibid. 
132, 133, 134. 

Universities of Germany characterised, 8, 

Uses, statute of, 69. 

Varignon, (French. mathematician) his Pro- 

jet dune Nouvelle Mécanique, 438. 

Velocities, virtual, 442. 

Warburton, (Bishop) Tracts by, republished | 
by Dr, Parr, 274. 
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Wards and liveries, court of, its institution 
and abolition, 186. 

Warrick, (Lord) refuses to place Parr in 
the commission of the peace, 268. 

Washington, (President) character of, as a 
statesman, 220. 

Waterland, (Dr.) 295. 

Watt, (James) 123. 

Wawa, its population, 156—account of the 
old king of, 175. 

Weimar, table d’héte at, described, 10. 

Wellesley, (Tylney Long) case of, as to 
custody of his children, 194—refused by 
the Lord Chancellor, 196—the refusal 
confirmed by the House of Lords, sid. 
—legality of the decision vindicated, 197 
—210. 

West Indies, commerce with. 
States. 

Wheler, (Sir George) account of, 399. 

White, (Rev. Gilbert) his Natural History 
of Selborne, 406, 409, 427. 

White, (Professor). See Bampton Lectures. 

Whitfield versus Hales, 193, 197. 

Whipping-boys, 107. 

Wilson, (General) 21. 

Winds and weather, supposed prognostica- 
tions of, by birds and animals, 422. 

Wolsey, (Cardinal) preface to Lily’s Gram- 
mar ascribed to him, 109. 

Writing, letter on the wretched scrawl of 
Dr. Parr’s hand, 265. 

Yaboo, 149. 

Yellow colour predominant throughout the 
vegetable world, 413. 

Zaria, capital of Zegzeg, 162. 

Zurmie, 162, 
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